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It is natural, but to the high honor of the colleges, that in 
this crisis in the world’s civilization, probably a larger 
proportion of college men have offered themselves for the 
service of their country than of any other class. Many 
more, believing with the Government in the principle of 
the selective draft, will not less loyally respond to that call. 


The action of the Government in making the age of liability 
for military service 21-30, itself indicates that the Govern- 
ment believes that it cannot use men below that age to 
the best advantage; that there is an element of waste 
involved in enlisting younger men. 


The explicitly declared conviction, also, of the Govern- 
ment that pre-medical and medical students and technical 
students would probably best serve their country by going 
steadily forward with their preparation, has an applica- 
tion hardly less direct to all college men. 


We may not forget, even in these days of war, that the 
foundations of a democracy must be laid in education. 
Nor may we forget that both England and Germany are 
already suffering from unnecessary interference with their 
educational systems. 


We may be sure that there has never been a time when 
trained young leaders have been more needed, than they 
will be after the war. The unprecedented destruction of 
the young educated leaders of European nations itself lays 
special obligations upon American trained youth. The 
greatness of the problems that will have to be faced at the 
close of the war, as well as the great constructive enterprises 
of peace then to be achieved, further emphasizes the need. 
The number of college and university men too is, in any 
case, a pitiably small fraction in proportion to the entire 
population of the country, and it is certain that the propor- 
tion of such trained men ought not to be lessened in these 
critical days. 


The very principle of selective service would seem, there- 
fore, to indicate that many young men below the conscrip- 
tion age or not drafted might well dedicate themselves to 
the service of their country in earnestly preparing them- 
selves through higher training for the best service that they 


can later render. 
Henry Churchill King. 





























WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CORRELATION OF BIBLE STUDY 
WITH THE WORK OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
A SURVEY OF PROGRESS 


CLARENCE ASHTON Woop* 


The Bible is an important part of the world’s literature which 
is woven into the fibre of our American civilization. It is, never- 
theless, for the most part a closed book in the American public 
schools, for except in a few isolated instances nowhere is any 
direct religious or biblical instruction given. The churches, in a 
measure, supplement the work of the schools in this matter. The 
general lack of definite knowledge of the Bible speaks none too 
well for the efficiency of the biblical instruction that has been given 
under this arrangement. Evidence is not wanting that this condi- 
tion is being remedied. Churches are putting biblical instruction 
more and more on a pedagogical basis. The curriculum of the 
church schools is being graded, and they are adopting and applying 
the methods of the public schools. 

The growing interest in the work of religious education is 
shown by the formation of many organizations for the better 
training of religious teachers. There are such organizations in 
New York City among the Catholics and the Jews. The Episcopal 
Diocese of that city has established a society called the Fellowship 
for Religious Education, to encourage advance study in the field 
of religious education. Community or city institutes or schools of 
religion and night schools for teacher-training are being organized 
so rapidly that no definite estimate of their number is now available. 

Churches are seeking to co-operate with the public schools in 
rounding out and completing the life curriculum of young people. 
Parochial, private, week-day and vacation schools are maintained 
supplementary to Sunday schools and complementary to public 
schools. The public schools are giving and should give encourage- 
ment and recognition to these attempts to do the work which they 
cannot do. 

Week-day religious work with children is being done in the 
following numbers of Protestant churches in New York City; one 
Dutch Reformed, six Episcopalian, two Lutheran, three Methodist, 
one Moravian, three Presbyterian and one Reformed Presbyterian. 

“Mr. Wood is Clerk of The Court) of Appeals, Albany, N. Y., and author of a very 


useful survey of present plans of Bible Study in relation to public education entitled “School 
and College Credits for Outside Bible Study.” 
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There are six hundred Jewish centers with about 50,000 in attend- 
ance, and forty-four Roman Catholic centers (conducted by the 
Association of Roman Catholic Teachers) with 8,000 in attendance. 

In New York City there are two interdenominational com- 
mittees studying and furthering the movement for week-day re- 
ligious instruction. One consists of representatives of Evangelical 
Protestants only. The other consists of about forty representatives 
of all the churches, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. 

A sub-committee of four was appointed February 1, 1917, by 
the latter committee to consider seeking academic credit in high 
schools for definite Bible study pursued in these various Sunday and 
week-day religious schools, as has been done in the city for some- 
time for Hebrew, such credit to be given after an examination on 
the literary and geographical aspects of the Bible, conducted under 
the direction of the State Board of Regents. The New York City 
and the New York State Associations of Congregational churches 
have reccommended this plan. The New York State Sunday 
School Association, in June 1916, also appointed a committee of 
prominent educators to co-operate with the authorities of the state 
in inaugurating the plan. 

Experience in many parts of the country has sufficiently demon- 
strated that granting credit in state controlled schools for outside 
study on the biblical literature, geography and history may be a 
method of co-ordinating the Christian and Jewish faiths in religious 
education. Such co-operation of church schools and state schools 
does not violate the letter or the spirit of our traditional doctrine 
of separation of state and church. The churches, of course, are 
left free to interpret the Bible as they choose. The instruction is 
given elsewhere than on state property and without expense to the 
state. 

PROGRESS IN HIGH-SCHOOL PLAN. 

The Bible-study-credit plan, continuously and successfully ap- 
plied since 1910 at the State Teachers College at Greeley, Colorado, 
in the high schools of North Dakota in 1912, in Colorado in 1914, 
during 1915 and 1916 in many central and western states, is now 
in operation with the approval of educational authorities in a ma- 
jority of the states. 

In North Dakota: Six hundred and four high-school students 
have received Bible-study credit, and at the June, 1916, examination 
fifty-four communities were represented by one hundred and sixty- 
six papers, one hundred and fifty-six of which were marked passed. 

Colorado: Bible credit, based on a syllabus, is given at Denver, 
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Greeley, Pueblo, Fort Morgan, Grand Junction, Montrose, Long- 
mont and Brush. In 1915, 856 high-school pupils were enrolled. 

Indiana: At Berne, Boswell, Cayuga, Cherusbusco, Clinton, 
Connersville, Dunkirk, Economy, Evansville, Fairmount, Farmland, 
Flora, Frankfort, Franklin, Freelandville, Goshen, Greenwood, 
Howell, Huntington, Kokomo, Leavenworth, Lizton, Oakland City, 
Portland, Richmond, Salem, Shelbyville, Sheridan, Silver Lake, 
Sinnettville, Spencer, Wabash, Warsaw and Worthington. In all, 
approximately, fifty high schools have adopted the plan. Reports 
from thirty-two high schools show that they have 1405 pupils in 
109 groups working for Bible study credit. Of the 109 groups, 65 
meet in Sunday schools, 21 in high schools, 15 in churches, 6 in 
Y. W. or Y. M. C. A. buildings, and 2 in other places. Of the total 
number of pupils enrolled in the course, more than half meet in 
Sunday schools. Of the 109 teachers of the groups,.40 are min- 
isters, 34 are public school teachers giving the service usually in 
Sunday schools and 35 are other persons. Seventy-five pupils 
tried the examination January 13, 1917. 

Washington: Endorsed by State Board of Education in 1915. 
About one-third of the 247 accredited high schools of the state were 
previously giving credit for outside Bible study. In May 1915, 173 
students from two high schools at Spokane took the examination 
and in May 1916, 216. 

Oregon: The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in 
1915, recommended the plan. A two-year course adapted from the 
North Dakota syllabus and a four-year course prepared by the 
State Superintendent were offered at first, but the shorter course 
is no longer used. The first examination was held January 19, 
1917. About three hundred students submitted manuscripts on 
the Old Testament, of whom about one-half received credit. 

Virginia: The State Teachers Association in November 1915, 
recommended the plan to the State Board of Education. On 
August 29, 1916 the board approved three courses of study: Old 
Testament History, Old Testament Literature and New Testament 
History and Literature. The syllabus has been issued in the form 
of a bulletin by the State University. 

Iowa: Credit, since 1915, in three high schools at Des Moines 
for bible study courses taught in the school building after school 
hours, by regular high-school teachers assigned for the purpose, 
who serve in that capacity without additional compensation. Credit 
is also given for Bible study by the public school authorities in nine 
or ten other cities in Iowa. 
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Alabama: A plan for granting credit in the elementary as well 
as in the secondary schools, without examination, was adopted 
December 28, 1915, by a committee from the State Sunday School 
Association, which included the State Superintendent of Education. 
Certain specified percentages are added to credits or marks already 
earned in the public schools. At the present time the following 
cities in Alabama are using this plan: Birmingham, Montgomery, 
Mobile, Selma, Brewton, Bay, Minete, Thomasville, Grove Hill, 
Tuskegee, Moulton and Decatur. In Birmingham five per cent is 
‘added to the standing in English attained by the high school student 
for regularity of ‘attendance at some church school, provided his 
total rating in English is not below 60% and his character and 
deportment are deemed worthy and exemplary. At the end of 
the first scholastic year at Birmingham 2494 pupils, representing 
all denominations including Jews and Catholics received the sup- 
plementary credit. During the first half of 1916-1917, 2914 young 
people, or twenty per cent of the white children attending public 
schools at Birmingham were granted school credits for Sunday- 
school work. Of these 527 were high school students and 2387 
elementary pupils. Every religious sect in the city was represented 
by the students receiving the credits. 

Mississippi: The State Teachers Association and the State 
Sunday School Association, in 1915, approved the plan. 

Texas: A State Commission on Religious Education com- 
posed of thirt-two educational leaders in January, 1916, put forth, 
with the approval of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
a plan of Bible study for high-school credit patterned after the 
Colorado plan. It has been adopted at Austin, Georgetown, Fla- 
tonia, Belton and Texas City. 

Oklahoma: Indorsed by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, but the State Board of Education has not yet given its 
approval to a state plan. Several high schools in the state give 
credit, including those at Muskogee, Tulsa, Pryor and Antlers. 
At Muskogee one class is conducted in the Carnegie library. There 
is a Jewish class which studies only the Old Testament. This is 
the fourth year of the plan at Muskogee where about three hundred 
students have received credit. 

Missouri: Several larger centers of population, including 
Webb City, where it was adopted by the local board of education 
in the latter part of 1915, and Iberia where it has been in operation 
since October, 1913. 

_Kansas: In operation in several places. At Topeka credit has 
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been offered since September 1914, for work done in the “Training 
School for Sunday School Workers,” with an approved teacher in 
a Sunday school or in the Y. W. C. A. or Y. M. C. A. Similar 
credit has been given since November 1915 at Salina and at Newton. 

Idaho: At Lewiston since 1915 and also at Payette for three 
or four years. Approximately 30% of the high-school enrollment 
at Payette have earned credits in Bible study, Protestants and 
Catholics co-operating. Some legislation is pending in the state 
relative to the subject, which it is hoped will help to put the credit 
plan in operation in any part of the state. 

West Virginia: At Chester since 1915. 

Ohio: Cincinnati public school teachers may secure credit for 
approved Biblical courses pursued at the Y. W. C. A., at a local 
theological seminary, at a local parochial school, or under the 
auspices of the Hamilton County Sunday School Association, under 
a system which aims to secure a certain amount of professional 
work by teachers in service. 

Illinois: At Paris since February 1915. Sixty high-school 
students earned the credit during the first half year after the inau- 
guration of the plan and during 1915-1916 three times that number 
were working for the credit. 

Michigan: During 1915-1916 seventy-two high-school students 
were enrolled for Bible credit at Grand Rapids. 

Nebraska: It has been applied at Pawnee City, since 1914 
and at Tecumseh, in the same state, since 1915. 

Wisconsin: At Stoughton. 

California: A number of high-school principals in California 
have offered credit for Bible study and a committee from the State 
High School Teachers Association in July 1916, recommended the 
application of the plan wherever there was a local demand for it. 
The matter is in abeyance at present because of an adverse ruling 
of a deputy attorney general. A similar ruling has been made in 
Kentucky and in Washington, by officials who failed to see that 
the plan in no way involves the teaching of sectarian doctrines in 
the public schools. 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Only a beginning has yet been made to apply the plan to the 
elementary schools, although credits in high schools tend to en- 
courage the courses for credit in the grades. In Ohio an attempt 
was made to secure legislative sanction for the giving of credit for 
Bible study done in grammar grades as well as in all other state 
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schools of higher grades. South Dakota may extend the principle 
to the elementary grades. In Alabama the supplementary credit 
plan applied there includes the grades within its scope. At Eveline, 
Washington, credit is given in the elementary schools for daily 
reading of the Bible at home. At Algona and Charleston, in the 
same state, and at Portland, Oregon, such credit is given for attend- 
ing church or Sunday school. In Kitsap County, Washington, 
where credits are given in the elementary and high schools for 
many home activities, credit is given for attending church or 
Sunday school, and for reading from the Bible or committing a 
Bible verse to memory. In Montana, last year, the State Depart- 
ment of Education sent blanks to every county and city superinten- 
dent in the state offering credit for attendance at church or Sunday 
school. The reports that came back showed that many homes are 
taking an interest in the subject. 


CANADA 


A committee from the Nova Scotia Sunday School Association 
has secured the appointment of representatives from the Catholic, 
Anglican, Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian churches who have 
given a general approval to the Bible-study credit plan and ap- 
pointed a subcommittee which has drafted an outline to be sub- 
mitted to the provincial educational authorities. If the Council of 
Public Instruction gives it approval a syllabus and regulations will 
be prepared and submitted to the denominational bodies for final 
adoption. The matter has been before the Executive Board of the 
Manitoba Sunday School Association and the religious leaders of 
Saskatchewan are making a survey of experiments in other states 
and provinces. In the province of Quebec the school authorities 
hold teachers in the Protestant schools responsible for instructing 
pupils in the first eight grades in the Bible. A course of Bible 
study based on the International Graded lessons, is required either 
in the public schools or in the church schools. 














NEEDED LESSON CHANGES 


A CriticAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LESSON MATERIAL 
A. J. W. Myers, Ph.D.* 


In view of the present developments in education and the present 
world outlook it is my task to examine the current Sunday-school 
lessons material, not to point out its excellencies but, accepting these. 
to seek to discover where improvement may be made. It seems best 
to have in mind explicitly the International Graded Lessons and 
their modification in the Departmental Graded Lessons; first, be- 
cause the principle of graded studies has been accepted by all 
churches and, second, because other graded systems are more or 
less private enterprises. But in all the systems, varying «in the 
different courses, improvements should be made in the manner 
indicated herein. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell on the vast improvement 
the Graded Lessons have made in Sunday-school work. The 
world owes a deep debt of gratitude to those who promoted and 
produced them. But the measure of intelligent appreciation of 
any system of education is the eagerness with which we seek to 
improve it. 


THE TEST OF THE Pupit’s LIFE 


The first essential of a curriculum is that it meets the needs of 
the pupils. There is always the tendency to fall back from Jesus’ 
principle of placing the pupil in the midst to that of using material 
for its own sake. In a brief paper it is only possible to give one or 
two examples of this tendency. Some topics apparently are taken 
either for the sake of the doctrine to be presented or to give the 
passage or subject a place. This alone will explain why, for 
example, Beginners have “The Crossing of the Red Sea,” and 
“The Pillar of Cloud,” treated largely as history, and that children 
under six years should attempt this subject: “God rescuing from 
Sin.” Or why the Primaries should learn about Jesus in the home 
of Zaccheus in order “to teach that Jesus came to seek and to save 
his people from their sins.” Of course little children should be 
free from the power of sin but they are not yet ready to study a 
theological question. They should be free from dyspepsia but no 


*Dr. Meyers is Educational Secretary for the Board of Sabbath Schools and Young 
People’s Societies of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. Office: Confederation Life Build- 
ing, Toronto. He is the author of a significant study of the method of selecting the biblical 
material, ‘“‘The Old Testament in the Sunday School,” (Teachers College, 2912). 
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one would say they should study medicine. Another example is 
“The rash act of Nadab and Abihu,” who offered “strange fire” 
and were killed by Jehovah; but the only reason given is a highly 
priestly one that has no appeal to Protestant children or any that 
will satisfy Juniors. And why should Juniors study David’s sin 
in taking another man’s wife? Or, take the lesson on “The 
Authority of Jesus,” and its treatment; is it designed to meet the 
needs of Juniors or to present a doctrine? 

In the /ntermediate, also, there are examples of the approach 
from the side of a study of the material rather than from that of 
meeting the life problems of older boys and girls. For example, 
“The word of God the standard of conduct in the life of the 
nation, and in the human heart as practical wisdom, a source of 
inspiration and courage, the bulwark of a nation.” In the Senior 
the courses in the history and literature are more clearly approached 
from the side of the Bible than from that of the pupil. In general 
in both Intermediate and Senior there is too little contact with 
the pupil’s life of work, study and recreation, or with great 
decisions and problems that young people face. Indeed it is 
difficult to get from a close study of these courses a definite con- 
cept of what young people of this age are like and what they are 
interested in. This would not be so if the courses fitted their 
lives even as closely as do such courses as “The World a Field 
for Christian Service,” or “Young People’s Problems.” In the 
Adult courses many of the great, live questions confronting men 
and women today are missing. These studies should be definitely 
creating or guiding public opinion on the issues that we may have 
vision and a policy ior the coming world order. 

On the whole the surprising thing is that the writers have suc- 
ceeded in meeting the needs of pupils as well as they have. But 
the examples cited show that not all the lessons in all the courses 
are free from the curriculum-centric idea. One of the greatest 
improvements will come from making them really pupil-centric, 
ministering more to the conserving and enriching of life. 


THE TEST OF VITALITY 


The lessons must be more vital, inspiring motive, developing 
moral judgment and training the will. For this it is not enough 
to have a lesson well chosen; it must be treated in a vital way. 
A good lesson may be spoiled by being taken up in a preachy, ab- 
stract manner. Motive and will are developed when the situation 
is so concrete that the response comes from within and is a vital, 
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voluntary act. Otherwise it lacks the sense of reality and this is 
fatal in the teaching of children, if not of all. Take the lessons 
on “John the Baptist,” “The Man at the Pool,” “Jesus in the house 
of Zaccheus”—in none of them is there a practical working out 
of the lesson in the life of Primary children and consequently 
no direct formation of motive or will. In the lessons on Elijah 
the only teaching seems to be “He trusted in God” or “He did what 
God commanded him.” Such statements sound pious but lack con- 
tent. Even in the treatment of such topics as “The Magi,” “The 
Alabaster Box,” and other scenes from the life of Jesus where 
intimate contact with the life itself is needed the treatment is 
somewhat abstract and detached. 

Consider this from the Departmental Lessons for Primary 
pupils: The lesson is ““The Lord’s Prayer.” The quotation is nearly 
in full. 

“Let us think about this beautiful prayer for a little while: 
To whom do we pray? (Write upon the board) ‘Our Father 
which art in Heaven.’ The prayer says, “Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven’; this means that we are sure that God, our 


Then the prayer says, ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ God 
likes to have us ask for the things we need... . , 

‘Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors’; that is, 
forgive the wrong things we have done, as we have forgiven the 
mean, wrong, unkind things others have done to us... . 

‘And lead us. not into temptation, but deliver us from evil’; 
this means help us to keep away from evil things; . . .” 

Has the verse-by-verse homily still a central place in the teach- 
ing of little children where the kindergarten and the Gary type of 
schools flourish? 

In the same series, and set off at the end under the black-letter 
caption “Closing,” occur these words: “There is a way in which 
we all may be like Solomon, for we, too, may be builders although 
we do not use wood or stone or gold. (Read 1 Cor. 3:9-14. 1 Pet. 
2:5. Explain that the apostle meant the living Church, the whole 
body of Christians.) [This for primary children!}] Will you be 
a builder in this house which is Christ’s church? [That is, no 
doubt, in the apostle’s sense of the living Church with the capital 
C!] How can you help this building to be so great and glorious 
that Jesus’ name shall spread over all the world?” What word in 
the above would need to be changed if it was to be presented, not 
to children 6-8 years of age but at an academic, theological dis- 
cussion? 
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The example cited in a preceding paragraph will suffice for 
the Junior period. Such a fine study for older boys and girls as 
“The Temptation” is about temptations in general; the study of 
a “subject,” not of a concrete reality. There is little to help the 
pupil in his own fight for freedom. 

In some cases there is also that choppiness of treatment, di- 
viding the lesson up into compartments, which became,so familiar 
in the old Uniform helps. Educators today tell us that the lesson 
should be one organic whole wrought out and organized in the 
pupil’s life. The home-work is bookish and not vital. Compare 
the sample given above. It does not lead to independent thinking, 
investigation and activity. Questions like the following attempt 
to do this are too rare: “Put yourself in Martha’s place and write 
a letter to your friend Salome in Jerusalem about entertaining 
Jesus at your house. Tell why you always want him to come, 
what you do to entertain him, and something of the influence he 
exerts in your home when he comes.” 

The handwork is also too narrow and circumscribed. These 
are among the reasons why it is so difficult to get home-work done. 
This phase of the work which is relatively new in. the Sunday 
school already needs to be remade with a good deal more courage. 
In education from the kindergarten to the technical school and 
university it is no longer an experiment. 


THE TEST OF SERVICE 


Missions and social service are at heart problems in religious 
education. Only when the children and youth are educated and 
trained in real service, heart and head and hand together, will we 
begin to overtake the work before us. But where shall the em- 
phasis be placed? In our thinking moments the individualistic 
appeal is no longer accepted. Yet in these lessons the individualistic 
appeal is not altogether repudiated. But granted the social point 
of view, how should it be presented. “Slumming it” expresses a 
social attitude as does also the slogan “Rescue the perishing” or 
“Save the heathen.” Such attitudes can no longer satisfy the en- 
lightened Christian consciousness. The emphasis must be upon 
kinship, the strong, jealous clan feeling with all, the sense of 
oneness, of brotherhood with all people. Until we develop the in- 
grained consciousness that peoples of all colors and races are our 
own flesh and blood, and have a feeling akin to that of family dis- 
grace when any of our fellows are living in slums, are sick and 
neglected, are undernourished or objects of charity, are living in 
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sin, our success will be but partial for our efforts will be somewhat 
impersonal and half-hearted. And this consciousness already is 
the possession of the child to whom race and color mean nothing 
and who. looks upon any other child as an object of interest and 
love. The inculcation of this spirit, partly, at least, by actual 
contact with the lives of those in other lands, should therefore 
begin with the littlest children and find its full fruition in the adult 
department. 

Another point at which the lessons are weak is that they do 
not specifically make the value of the person as a person stand out 
supremely. In few of the courses is the service of the ordinary 
folk of every day life exalted, and the sense of social solidarity, 
interdependence and service emphasized. The need is great. The 
idea of service, the nobility of every-day life, the supreme value 
of each person—these are the forces before which social iniquities 
shall fall. Intermediates and Seniors and Adults should face these 
vital questions squarely and concretely, both in their own com- 
munity and in the world at large. 


THE TRUTH 


Is it too much to ask that the Sunday-school lessons teach only 
what is strictly true in the sense in which it is taught? This does 
not imply that all we know of any subject should be given to each 
grade but that whatever is taught should stand the test in any cru- 
cible. The pupil who is led to believe something in Sunday school 
as a fact that cannot stand as a fact, either has to unlearn it or gives 
up his faith. The world is strewn with such derelicts, caused in 
part by ignorance, insincerity, cowardice or custom in the teaching 
of religion. Most of the error in this respect is because the “tra- 
ditions of men” are given for Bible truth. The Graded Lessons 
have made a vast improvement in this respect. But often things 
are taught as literal historic and scientific fact which the Bible 
presents only as religious truth. To mention but a few: The rain- 
bow first appeared after the flood; “You remember I am sure the 
old, old story you have heard so often of a man who was 600 years 
old” ; “Ask the children to see how many times this week they can 
give the angels loving gifts of service and money, of praise and 
thanksgiving to take back to the Heavenly Father.” . . . Many 
things are true that are not literal scientific facts. The religious 
value of such should be magnified; but what excuse or reason can 
there be for teaching as literal fact under the guise of religion, to 
confiding little children or matter-of-fact juniors, what is not 
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accepted in the thinking world and that which we ourselves do not 
accept in that sense? The real reason perhaps is that the adult so 
often fails to consciously grasp the fact that everything that is 
taught a child helps to make or mar his life. 


Gop REVEALING 


It is the inalienable right of every child to know the Father 
whom Jesus revealed. Of this inheritance we are the trustees. But 
sometimes the lessons cheat the child by substituting some strange 
god that repels or raises doubts. What effect will it have on little 
children who cannot discriminate, to teach them that God exter- 
minated the world except one family, killed all the first-born in- 
cluding little babies, sent plague after plague upon people, that 
there must be go-betweens between ourselves and God? Or, on 
Juniors, that God was going to destroy a big city and everybody 
in it, was tactfully handled in his wrath to agree to spare it if 
there were 50 righteous in it, was then beaten down, in true eastern 
barter style, from 50 to 10? Will juniors learn to love or despise 
such a God, trust or try to outwit him? Will they be drawn to love 
and honor a God who cuts down two men who, however mistakenly, 
came to offer sacrifice; or who asks a father to sacrifice his own 
son for no apparent reason, to them, but his arbitrary will? What 
conception will they have of a father who would obey? 


A CHANGING WorRLD 


The present world situation challenges us to scrutinize every. 
lesson anew for two additional reasons. This is an apocalyptic time. 
It is a time of revaluing values. In the countries chastened by 
war multitudes of men and women have lost, and found them- 
selves in a new life of service. They have discovered how trivial 
are the matters they considered important and how important what 
they thought insignificant. A few years ago the present order 
seemed fixed and inviolable. As things had been they would con- 
tinue to be. But the old complacency is gone. Now it is known 
things never cc be the same. “Things will be different after the 
war’ is on everyone’s lips. One almost feels the thrill of those 
early days when on all sides men said “The Messiah” and some 
said “Lo, here” and others “Lo, there.” Such expectancy—and 
always the implication in things will be so much better. 

Will conditions be better? In democracies only if the people 
so will it. The world is ready for change. Old customs are broken. 
But ‘unless Christian leadership is given, better perhaps that old 
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customs still held. The political heeler, the organization—religious 
or otherwise—with selfish motives now have their chance. Our 
lessons must present a living message for the living age. 


THE CHILD’s VALUE 


Again, society is becoming conscious of the value of life, es- 
pecially of child life. The children of Belgium cannot be adopted— 
they must be returned to Belgium; her future depends on them. 
So with the children of Serbia, of Poland, of Armenia—the few 
who are left. The millions rejected as physically unfit in all the 
countries at war might have been found fit had they had proper 
care in childhood. “Man power’—(men and women capable of 
service) is being husbanded, and it is now seen that every child 
neglected means a waste of money, a weakness to the state, and 
worse than all, a waste of human life—the only capital of per- 
manent significance. The state is seeing it. If the Church would 
see it! 


NEW TYPES OF CLASS TEACHING 
LAVINIA TALLMAN, M.A.* 


No attempt is made here to present those types of class teaching 
which, accepting as facts existing curricula, try to make the best 
of the bargain by the use of improved methods. Such discussions 
have their place, and none of us would undervalue them. Certain 
newer types of class teaching, which may well claim our attention 
today, involve readjustments of both materials and methods, and 
depend for their existence directly upon the recent educational 
theory which takes intelligent account of the type of society desired. 

The day dawns when citizens of our great republic may have 
a really practical education, one which in its very process, as well 
as in its precepts, shall help individuals to enter intelligently into 
the experiences of democratic life. Leaders in th ,;ield of educa- 
tion have been doing some hard thinking, asking. . What kind of 
a society does our nation really want, and how-can we best prepare 
our youth to develop such a society?” Whole groups of educators 
are coming together to “study the basic principles which must 
underlie a system of education suited to the needs of a democratic 


*Miss Tallman is instructor in Religious Education in Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, and is teacher of one of the training classes at The Union School of Re- 
igion. 
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society such as ours;” still other groups, take definitely as their 
problem—Education for Democratic World Citizenship.* 

Our society needs persons who are trained in intelligent and 
conscious co-operation for a given desired good. This involves 
training in self-reliance, initiative and originality, but it also in- 
volves such experience and training in exercising judgment that 
persons will know when and where to lead, and when and where 
to follow. To be able to choose intelligently and cheerfully whom 
and when to follow demands as much training and is as important 
in our social life as leadership. Ability in leading and in following 
can be satisfactorily attained by no method less sure than experience. 
It will be a part of the business of education, therefore, to insure this 
experience. 

A new attitude in education is involved here. It is no longer 
merely that of transmitting to more or less passive individuals a 
body of inherited knowledge, but rather of helping immature indi- 
viduals to develop in their present physical and social environment. 
The very term “immature” denotes, as Professor Dewey points 
out, potential growth. This means that we shall encourage ini- 
tiative, originality, variation, and believe in possible constructive 
use of the environment by these new members of society, a use in 
itself to be a real contribution to the common weal, a forward step 
in social evolution. From this point of view children can no longer 
be used “without reference to their emotional or intellectual dis- 
positions.” ‘Giving and taking orders modifies actions and results, 
but does not of itself effect a sharing of purposes” says Professor 
Dewey (Democracy and Education, page 6). It is this sharing of 
purposes, this conscious co-operation for the common good, that 
we must find ways to develop. . 

Since the objective of all education is efficient living in society, 
it seems clear that experiences in the class room should not be un- 
like those in society itself. Situations real to the child should give 
rise to real problems whose importance is recognizable by the boys 
and girls who face them, and the methods of solving these problems 
should be true to the best ways of solving them in real life. The 
products of work should be socially valuable also, if the self- 
respect of the worker is to be increased and incentive for further 
effort supplied. This means a departure from much of our present 
practice in mere “bookish” teaching. The knowledge acquired by 
the race through these long ages will surely be needed, but when 


*Dr. Dewey’s recent book, “Democracy and Education” sets forth the theory most 
significantly, and so also does Professor Edward L. Thorndike’s contribution, ‘‘Education for 
Initiative and Originality.” 
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it is brought as a help in understanding or solving problems pupils 
themselves feel, it will be welcomed more intelligently, and be- 
cause it will be used by them, will be understood and valued. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of some of the experiments 
in class teaching that have grown out of this principle. We must 
emphasize at the outset that they are experiments, concerning which 
it is too early yet to make final judgments. The one under way at 
Teachers College, under the direction of Miss Patty Hill of the 
Kindergarten Department, has interested me greatly, it seems to 
be rich in suggestion, and permeated by daring common sense. 

The big, sunny kindergarten room seems little like a class room 
when one enters it in the middle of the morning, nor would the 
uninitiated dream that school was in session. ““Where is the teacher ?” 
asked a recent visitor, and it took a minute to locate her, over in 
one corner with a group of busy children. The kind of order to 
which most of us are accustomed, even in kindergartens, does not 
prevail. Not all the children are doing the same things at the 
same time in the same way; most of them seem very busy, how- 
ever, and their whole attitude says that their business is important. 
They are talking together, making a noise in fact, for all the world 
like natural workers. ‘Co-operation in real life does not come, 
ordinarily, in actual quiet,” Miss Hill often says. We see that the 
environment is rich in suggestion. There are plants and flowers 
and a bird, slides and a seesaw and other apparatus for exercise. 
All sorts of raw materials invite activity—“ blocks or boards large 
enough to build a house in which children may “live,” as well as 
many other “real” things to use. Over near the windows, for 
instance, are a doll family or two, with real put-on and take-off 
clothes, real beds for dolls to sleep in, with sheets and pillow cases 
and all the rest. There are real little wash tubs, too, for washing 
the clothes, when they get soiled, and real irons that get hot, with 
which to iron them. Instead of singing cunning little songs, ac- 
companied with motions, about washing clothes, the children wash 
real clothes in real tubs with real soapsuds. These boys and girls 
in their play have been performing one of the really useful acts 
of life,—not merely singing about it. 

Children are quite free to choose what they shall do, but once 
having chosen, they must complete a given undertaking before 
changing. They can work as they please, alone or in groups. The 
teacher is always there to give suggestions and help when needed, 
but children are encouraged to help themselves and each other, 
which they do to a surprising extent. They make their own rules, 
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and keep their own order. In general no child has to do, or not to 
do, anything unless the whole group decides it. The other day, for 
instance, the group had decided that they wished to play a certain 
rhythm game. One child did not wish to play, which was all right. 
But when he decided he did wish to play with the cart, and made 
so much noise with it that the other children could not hear the 
music, they stopped proceedings, talked it over, and then and there 
made a rule that the cart should not be used during such games, 
and the child had to desist. Here was actual experience among 
five-year-olds, of government of the people, for the people, by the 
people. 

One of the interesting facts has been that although most of the 
children start out as little individualists, when they get to working 
with materials real enough to involve problems similar to those in 
industry and society, co-operation has tended to come naturally. 
When you are handling pretty big boards, a yard or more long, you 
soon find it useful and natural to have someone working with you 
who also wants to build a house and will take care of one end of 
the board while you handle the other. And when you get the house 
all made, you usually need someone to keep house, or bank, or store, 
with you. After you get it built, too, you want it safe for a while; 
you realize that other children want their things safe, too. So the 
question of property rights arises, and people experience what being 
a good, or bad neighbor means. In real life people co-operate 
over just such things; how natural and right that children should 
learn that way too. 

In this experience of becoming householders in the play world 
many things are involved. First, children must decide what kind 
of houses they wish, for what use, what style. They often make 
crude sketches of these, or choose their ideal from pictures. Next, 
they use judgment in selecting from the available raw materials 
those they wish to use, and in putting them together so as to get 
the desired results. This has involved usually much self criticism,— 
testing of thought in the light of results. 

It will be seen that children here, in seeing for themselves 
something that they choose to do, and then starting to do it, are 
working on projects. This always involves activity, a central 
characteristic of all experience-getting, and therefore invaluable. 
It has been said that if one person sets up a certain goal, and another 
strives, the activity of neither is complete. The project must be 
freely adopted, set up, by the individual himself, to be really useful 
in education. It may be suggested by someone, the teacher perhaps, 
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or by the group, or by the environment. The important thing is 
that it shall become the individual’s very own, enlisting his real 
interest and effort. 

Among the many great values of this project type of teaching 
is the natural way in which so many phases of experience come to 
children,—interrelated as they are in real life, not artificially 
separated as they too often are in school rooms. A good illustra- 
tion of this came to me recently from a project enthusiastically 
taken up by a sixth grade class in a public school. The school board 
was planning to erect a new building for this school, and the children 
were fhuch interested in the plans and elevation. The board was 
considering whether to buy the cement blocks for the foundation 
from a local firm or from one in a neighboring town. The teacher 
told the children about this, and they discussed it in class. It was 
soon realized that they really had no basis for knowing which would 
be wiser, and they decided to find out. First, they had to know 
what concrete blocks really were in order to understand their value. 
A committee from the class visited the local factory, and returned 
with directions for making concrete blocks, which the class pro- 
ceeded to try out for themselves. It was found that this was hard 
work, and that even after they had performed all the varied opera- 
tions, satisfactory results were not forthcoming. So the whole 
class visited the factory. This led to a discussion of the principles 
of hydraulic pressure. Next, they figured out, on the basis of the 
plans, the number of blocks needed. The question of cost led them 
to write to the neighboring town for prices, to add charges for 
freight, and to compare the result with home prices. The economic 
and social question of patronizing home industries inevitably arose, 
with interesting discussion of local tax-payers involved. All in 
all, the study constituted an important training for citizenship, not 
only in the actual co-operation needed to carry it through, but 
also in the problem of expending public money wisely. It cor- 
related, too, training in language work, arithmetic, science and 
industrial arts, under which headings the scheme was worked out 
in the teacher’s mind. 

We all of us know that we are far from being experts in this 
matter of teaching,—that athough we realize the enormous values 
attaching to types of project teaching, we are still too new at ap- 
proaching the problem from that angle to discover, and so help 
children to discover enough suitable projects to meet the needs. 
We in religious education are quite as badly off as every one else,— 
more so in fact, because we have so little of the children’s time 
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at our disposal that the difficulty of finding projects which can be 
accomplished in the given time is enormous. We believe, however, 
that our great opportunity and our great task lie just here. 

A certain church-school kindergarten group has long been in- 
terested in the children of a nearby day nursery. A few weeks 
before Christmas the teacher and children were talking of the 
coming holiday, with its gifts and other joys, and the teacher asked, 
“What do you suppose the Day Nursery children will have at 
Christmas?” The class took up the subject at once, and when it 
developed that these other children might not have any tree or 
presents, one child exclaimed, “Let us give them a tree!” “How 
can we do it?” asked the teacher, “and what kind of a tree shall it 
be?” They talked it over, and with great good sense finally decided 
to make the trimmings themselves, since buying the tree would take 
most of their money. So for two Sunday mornings they busily 
made lanterns, covered balls and pasted chains out of colored 
paper. Each child chose what he wished to do and worked hard 
at it. On the second Sunday one small girl stood gazing reflec- 
tively at the tree, then at the little chain in her hand. “Let’s join 
them all together,” she suggested. “It will be lots prettier.” At 
first there was dissent, but presently all were convinced, and the 
short chains were joined and put on the tree, making an impressive 
showing. To the teacher’s astonishment and joy the little group 
felt what it had done, for all agreed with the child who sighed as she 
gazed rapturously at the tree, “It’s nice to do things together.” 
Surely these children had entered into the spirit of the Christmas- 
tide. 

Another example comes from a primary group in a week-day 
school of religion. It developed that the children’s home life was 
very meager, and lacking in real understanding of what a home 
meant or of a child’s possible contribution to it. In the first get- 
acquainted days of teacher and pupils, the teacher told of where she 
had lived last year, in far off Syria; and of how the boys and girls 
there had begged her to show them pictures of American children’s 
homes. “I wonder if we could send them some pictures,” she asked. 
And presently they decided to bring in pictures showing the kind of 
homes they would like those boys and girls to see and which would 
help them to understand us. Each child made a book, in which 
he pasted the pictures he selected. It was interesting to note that 
almost all of these city children insisted on country places as their 
ideal homes. From furniture catalogues they chose furnishings for 
the different rooms of the house, meanwhile talking about what was 
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done in those rooms. Questions as to how different were the homes 
of the Syrian children, and what different things they did, came 
naturally. So after the books were: finished the class proceeded to 
find out how a shepherd boy in Syria lives. The children made the 
shepherd’s hut out of construction paper, and tore flocks ‘of sheep 
to live in the adjoining sheepfold. It was necessary for these little 
city tots to take a trip to the park to see sheep before they could 
do this. During these weeks the teacher was telling a charming 
serial story, about a friend of hers, a shepherd boy named Moham- 
met. She told of the things he did,—of how he hunted out the 
greenest pastures for his sheep family; of how the sheep were 
frightened and would not drink at the swift, rushing mountain 
streams, so Mohammet wandered for days, until finally he found 
a place where a big tree had fallen into the stream and made a 
quiet pool at which the sheep could drink happily. And she told 
of how one stormy night she had found all the sheep in Moham- 
met’s very own house, comforted by his care and the sound of his 
voice. “There was a shepherd boy once,” she went on, “who, 
thinking about God and the way He cares for His children, sang 
a song in which he likened God’s care to a good shepherd’s care of 
his sheep.” Then the children learned the beautiful shepherd psalm, 
which can never again be meaningless for them, for they have ex- 
perienced its meaning. 

Another example of project teaching in religious education :* 
The children were led to question how they got their Bibles. They 
are interested in books, and it was not difficult to inspire curiosity 
as to how, through so many centuries, such a book had managed 
to live. So they decided to find out, and to donate the record of 
their findings to the school’s permanent exhibit. Taking a long step 
backwards, they studied how man made his earliest records, mean- 
while keeping records themselves of what they did in class. As 
they came to the successive periods in the life of the book, they 
really made records appropriate to those. periods. They made 
picture-records, clay tablets, with inscriptions similar to the Hebrew, 
papyrus and parchment scrolls, and then paper scrolls and books. 
Directions are available, and very simple apparatus is needed for 
making the papyrus, parchment and paper. This was followed 
by a study of the manuscript work of the monks, and a bit of 
illuminating was done in the class record. After this came a 
study of printing, the class making linoleum blocks and doing some 
simple printing. A.visit to a big printing press showed the modern 


*Planned for a sixth grade class, but older groups would find it quite as fascinating. 
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development of all this into a great industry, and a comparison of 
various editions of the Bible gave excellent illustrations of the 
types of book making. Not only does such work relate the Bible, 
more closely to human experience, it also helps children to under- 
stand something of the industrial processes by which man trans- 
forms raw materials to meet his needs, and to appreciate the many 
persons whose contributions are so necessary in these processes. 
Out of some such real understanding of our industrial and social 
situation, which shall thus value the contribution of the various 
members of the social group must come, it would seem, the type of 
intelligent reconstruction we desire. 

As our young people are entering more fully into the life of 
their community, surely religious education should be helping them 
toward worthy membership in it, by affording opportunity for 
seeing and grappling with some essential community problems. It 
has been suggested that high-school classes might gain valuable 
experience as citizens by helping the church make a community 
survey. The reasons for such a survey and methods of making 
use of results would be subjects for class study and discussion. 
With the facts as to community conditions gradually accumulating, 
how real and valuable would be the considerations of the relation 
of the church to such questions as housing and sanitation, play- 
grounds and recreation, to say nothing of labor conditions, es- 
pecially those of women and children. How vital, too, would be 
the discussions of what “our church” might do to help meet the 
discovered social and spiritual needs. 

Professor Hartshorne, in his paper on “Adolescent Worship,” 
has suggested responsibility for planning and conducting the ser- 
vice of worship in the upper school as a valuable type of class pro- 
ject, and teachers who have worked with such experiments agree 
that they are rich in possibilities. Another activity might be useful 
for first or second grade high-school students. Such a group would 
agree to be a sort of “Big Brother Class” to a Primary Class. 
They would visit the primary room, study conditions, discover 
needs, and determine what could be done. Perhaps the equipment 
would prove lacking in suitableness or sufficiency,—chairs too high, 
too few tables, not enough boxes for working materials or finished 
work. To ascertain the comfortable height for children’s: chairs 
and to help make them this height, to make simple tables and boxes, 
these might be some of the results of the investigation. If it could 
go further, and involve some discussions of the lessons the “small 
brothers” were studying,—the work they were doing in the school 
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of religion,—so that the older class might be able to help,—perhaps 
with the lessons, perhaps by making a large map or by helping 
collect materials needed,—so much the better. Such activities not 
only help develop a spirit of co-operation in the class itself, and an 
attitude of sympathetic understanding towards the younger chil- 
dren, they are training individuals who later in life, as members of 
church committees perhaps, will have first-hand knowledge of what 
is really needed in the way of Sunday-school equipment, and why. 

Finally, we may consider more definitely the bearing of all this 
upon religious teaching. Someone has said that in religious educa- 
tion we should develop a theory and method of our own and not 
look to secular education for leading. This is making an unfor- 
tunate distinction between what are really two phases of the same 
great business—that of education. We are all dealing with the 
same boys and girls, all trying to help them to live their lives more 
worthily in society. Religion is not a thing apart from life, rather 
it is life itself, lived in a completely social way. The ideal social 
relationship upon which educators are now focusing,—relation- 
ships based upon a sane valuation of the individual in and through 
and for fellowship and co-operation with his group—we, too, insist 
upon. We would add to these relationships another, growing out 
of them, in turn permeating them, a fellowship with the divine 
Father, in whom all other relationships are gathered up into unity 
and completeness and everlasting satisfyingness. We would try to 
have our boys and girls get acquainted with Him, share His pur- 
poses, and co-operate with Him. But this would involve the same 
general type of theory and method used to develop any social re- 
lationship of similar kind. And how similar in kind are the re- 
lationships we desire in this great family of God to those desired in 
an ideal democracy. We have but to listen to the prophets and to 
Jesus, and to other great religious leaders to hear that we want a 
society which values the individual, but which is made up of indi- 
viduals that hold the good of their fellows as their own; purpose- 
ful, initiating persons, who think the thoughts of the Almighty with 
Him, who, not through fear but as “free Sons of God” co-operate 
for the good of His children. So it would seem that in the field 
of religious education we will do well to co-operate heartily with 
our brothers in general education, working along with them to find 
the best ways of developing a truly socialized world, adding our 
contribution of persons who have a “world view,” a philosophy of 
life true to the teachings of Jesus and the prophets, and who have 
developed this philosophy through experience. We shall have to 
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be constantly checking up, testing out, any theory, it is true, ad- 
justing it to our particular problems, never blindly following the 
crowd. But so long as general educational theory and practice are 
faced in the direction we have been describing I, for one, can fall 
in line and rejoice that the child’s whole educational experience 
stands a chance of being closely correlated. 
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NEW TYPES OF CO-OPERATIVE TEACHING 
Rev. F. Ernest Jonnson, B.D.* 


Expressional activity in religious education is not new, but it 
is too often viewed with respect only to’ the desired end and not to 
the process. A co-operative project makes possible new personal 
adjustments which become the basis of permanent ethical habits. 
Further, the old slogan “Expression for impression” needs to be 
turned about. Impression is insignificant save as it leads to ethical 
expression. My task is to show how this result may be achieved 
through co-operative projects undertaken by various school groups. 

Since many public schools are now carrying on co-operative 
educational activities it is important to define the function of the 
church school in this field in relation to that of the public school. 
The public school is limited, as to its goal, to the present scheme 
of adult social organization. It is now being criticized for its alleged 
inadequacy as a preparation for adult life; but the full purpose of 
such criticism would be served by directing the public school system 
toward a truer alignment with things as they are. The failure 
complained of is a failure to do with “efficiency,”—that is to say, 
WITH intensity and swiftness—the thing prescribed by the world of 
business, the world of competitive struggle, even the world of war. 
Obviously Christian education has other requirements, for the 
reason that Christianity has other requirements. The Christian 
church is avowedly trying to change the world in a very radical 


*The Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, A.B., B.D., is the Principal of The School of Christian 
Work, New York, N, Y. F 
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way. Its great need is a laboratory for social education. The 
adult group offers little possibility of experimentation, since each 
individual has been squeezed into his place by social and economic 
pressure, and has suffered a certain moral fixation. The only real 
laboratory for social idealism is one of individuals still in the 
making. Here is the great opportunity of the church school. 


AIMS IN CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 


There are essentially three aims in such co-operative efforts as 
are here contemplated and they must be pursued together. First, 
we must cultivate social imagination so that certain group realities 
and values can be apprehended. Second, we must develop sym- 
pathy, teaching the child how actually to put himself in another’s 
place, to understand why another acts as he does, and to feel as 
another feels. Third, in and through all this we must be building 
up the social habits which constitute ethical life. Obviously this 
last is an impossible task without the development of sympathy 
and imagination. It is sympathy that furnishes the pleasure ac- 
companiment of habit-forming acts of co-operation. Without this 
it is an educational truism to say that no permanent habits will 
result. The cultivation of social imagination is effected best through 
dramatics, and specifically in the pageant and the masque, of which 
I shall speak presently. 

The first approach to co-operative activity in a church school 
must be made by defining the natural unities presented in the entire 
group. There are four that readily suggest themselves,—the class, 
the department, the entire school and the church. Probably, how- 
ever, for any given group of pupils these formal unities are never 
all real. The most real, of course, is that represented by the class. 
The department does not always, or frequently, perhaps, represent 
a true unity, and in large schools the entire group is never visible. 
A certain degree of visibility is essential to unity. This is where 
the development of symbolism is important. It is the largest unit, 
the church, that must be the matrix for that spiritual corporate 
consciousness that we would ultimately create. The development 
of an attitude toward the church is the most important part of 
this subject. We all realize the futility of the catechetical attempt 
to present the idea of the church and the Kingdom. Is it not 
equally true that our efforts at organization are but slightly fruitful 
owing to their lack of color, of imaginative appeal? The difficulty 
is most apparent when we compare, as to effectiveness, the attempt 
to develop enthusiasm over the church and the Kingdom with that 
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of the public school to promote patriotic enthusiasm. Patriotic 
fervor grows apace; religion lags. Yet it is perfectly apparent that 
patriotism calls for immeasurable individual sacrifices for a col- 
lective ideal. Relatively speaking, patriotism is a religious emotion, 
for it is a phenomenon of loyalty. The difficulty of producing 
moral enthusiasm has had a now familiar treatment by William 
James, but, has been handled more effectively by Mr. Percy Mackaye 
in his little book “A Substitute for War.” Mr. Mackaye urges that 
devotion to a community ideal comparable to that called forth in a 
national emergency can be developed by means of artistic sym- 
bolism and community project. He contemplates the elaborate 
mechanisms of social betterment—our committees, forums, con- 
ventions, forward movements,—laments their relatively small effect- 
iveness, and diagnoses their disease as drab, perpetual drab. Presi- 
dent Wilson has remarked “When. peace is made as handsome as 
war there will be hope of war’s passing.” Says Mr. Mackaye, “The 
dove is no match for the devil.” 

Is there not a fruitful suggestion in all this for our effort to 
make the religious appeal more vital and to organize instruction 
into activity? The patriotic spirit is the best example of the result 
of community training in idealism. Waiving the consideration of 
internationalism and the larger loyalty, by comparison with the 
sordidness of a work-a-day world, patriotism is a bright star. It 
stands for the defense of a collective possession with the last full 
measure of devotion. From patriotic training religion should learn 
its lesson. That transcendental thing we call “country” is quite 
as invisible as God; yet it is rendered real by elaborate symbolism. 
May not the church school build its teaching of loyalty on the basis 
of national loyalty? This may prove the surest way to give right 
the force of might, and the only way to redeem patriotism from the 
imminent peril of Jingoism. I witnessed recently an admirable 
flag exercise in a public school that might well be produced in a 
church school. Along with the drill and salute a number of quota- 
tions were given all dealing with America’s mission to the world 
in proclaiming freedom. Elaborate that concept of freedom so 
that it means emancipation for all who suffer restraint, link it up 
with the worldwide missionary enterprise of the church, and Chris- 
tianity may mean more to our boys and girls. I have seen some- 
thing akin to military enthusiasm in young lads over a local anti- 
saloon campaign. A boy’s eagerness for war is no indication of 
a prime interest in blood-letting; rather it illustrates the fact that 
felt antagonism in the sphere of the largest loyalty is the sharpest 
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stimulus to effort. If his conscious relationship to the state comes 
to include a championship of the moral as well as the political ideals 
on which the welfare of the state depends—social and industrial 
justice, the service of all by each,—then the boy will become pas- 
sionately religious. This must be the cure for our “drab disease.” 
This transfer from the lower ,to the higher loyalty is effected sym- 
bolically in the pageant “The Light of the Jewel” recently given 
in Teachers College, New York. At the command of the spirit of 
prophecy the spirit of war reluctantly passes his sword to the spirit 
of justice. The spirit of prophecy declares that “the warfare of 
the future shall be battles of the spirit, for the welfare of the 
nations.” 
EXALTING THE CHURCH 


The local church as the visible expression of religious and ethical 
enterprise should be exalted before young people. An excellent 
way to effect this is by undertaking co-operatively a study of its 
history. To this “problem” may be added the “project” of prepar- 
ing a historical record with pictures, documents, and so forth. Or 
a historic church pageant may be prepared in which the entire 
congregation participates. Where the church is a dominant com- 
munity factor such an enterprise may appeal to a whole neighbor- 
hood. 

The great Christian virtues may be made real by the symbolism 
of the masque. This is demonstrated by what other groups have 
done. I witnessed recently in Public School 15, in the heart of the 
Ghetto in New York City, a performance of “The Glory of the 
World” by Carolyn Wells adapted somewhat to the school situation. 
A dozen or more abstractions are here clothed with life by the aid 
of the children’s fancy and a judgment of values is pronounced. At 
the present time our ethical instruction is weak because we are 
content to present abstractions which are of little potency beside the 
concrete factors of pupils’ lives. To the average boy or girl the 
“love” of which we speak is a sort of dream and not a very beauti- 
ful one, but when love is symbolized, as in Miss Constance Mackay’s 
“Masque of Christmas,” as the Spirit of Giving and shown in 
contrast to the ugly Spirit of Getting, the Christian message be- 
comes vital and compelling. 


Co-OPERATIVE LIVING 


The next task is to promote that mutual sympathy upon which 
habits of co-operative living depend. In the average group of boys 
and girls we find a complacent individualism which is due not merely 
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to a normal set of self-satisfying instincts, but also in large part to 
the injurious effect of an inordinately competitive society. I wish 
to point out briefly how dramatic projects have been utilized to 
develop sympathy and to promote habits of co-operative living. 

Educational dramatics has now become a popular pursuit and 
is producing extensive literature. On the religious side the subject 
has been developed very successfully in relation to missionary pro- 
paganda. The educational significance of this sort of project may 
be stated thus: When an individual undertakes a part in a co- 
operative dramatic effort he voluntarily vacates his personal priv- 
ilege and interest and becomes somebody else, whom he labors 
diligently to understand. He gains a new viewpoint which becomes 
a permanent social possession. He experiences the judgment of 
his fellows on the character that he wears. If the rdle brings him 
into disrepute he comes vicariously into relation with the man who 
is the thing that he is pretending to be. He learns to bear his part 
in a social undertaking, a part not selfishly chosen but appointed on 
the basis of fitness. He participates in activity so varied—in the 
preparation of costumes and scenery, the accumulation of important 
facts, and the learning of lines—that the actual situations of every 
day are reproduced in the project, which is the essential basis of 
habit formation. The slogan of the masque and pageant of St. 
Louis was “If we play together we shall learn to work together.” 
In the masque, where symbolism is employed, it is amazing to see 
how a social consciousness is engendered. Instead of petty strife 
for attractive parts children will bestow them on others with an 
artistic appreciation of fitness, and those who take subordinate parts 
or none at all seem at times to be so carried away with the sym- 
belism that the thing symbolized becomes for the time a spiritual 
asset of the entire group. 

Of course these values depend to some extent on native and 
environmental factors, and in no small degree on technique. 
Where the group is entirely unorganized at the start no great results 
can be expected in a single project. The idea of “giving an enter- 
tainment” is fatal to the dramatic spirit; exhibition must be in- 
cidental. Costumes and scenery should be simple and so far as 
possible co-operatively prepared. 

A very important phase of the development of sympathy is the 
bringing together of contrasting racial types. A church school in 
a large city may have a distinct problem of assimilation. We are 
all familiar with the saying that America is the melting pot of the 
nations. The figure is a faulty one. Racial inheritances cannot 
be melted,— indeed they should not be melted. That would be to 
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render the traditions upon which national or racial loyalty is 
based wholly meaningless. The trouble with us is that our attitudes 
toward other nationalities is based on tolerance rather than appre- 
ciation! The pageant which is essentially a community enterprise, 
offers an excellent opportunity to bring together the contributions 
of different nationalities as social assets to use, rather than as 
peculiarities to be amused at or to crush. 


HABITS OF CO-OPERATIVE LIVING 


A great deal may be said for the possibilities of dramatics in 
introducing a co-operative spirit into every day life. A professor 
in the University of Wisconsin wrote concerning the Ripon pageant, 
“T think I may say that the citizens of Ripon never turned out their 
lights and went to bed with a more satisfying glow of pleasure 
at having done something worth while than the night after our 
local pageant. For weeks afterward we were all like children say- 
ing to each other as we met, ‘“Didn’t we do it well?’.” Says Mr. 
Percy Mackaye concerning the St. Louis pageant, “The theme was 
expressed by the dramatic revelation of a reality it had helped to 
create; by an actual regeneration of community life.” 

It must not be supposed that such enterprises as are here sug- 
gested are in any sense “tacked on” to a regular curriculum. It is 
of the essence of the project method in education that the project 
is curriculum. I believe it would be quite possible to spend a 
profitable year working up a local church pageant about which all 
the regular studies and activities that belong to a year’s program 
of Sunday-school work could be grouped in a vastly more effective 
way than the present curriculum makes possible. However, the best 
method of procedure is, of course, to select something not too elabor- 
ate for a local experiment, something that will not interfere with 
regular activities nor put too great a task intellectually or emotion- 
ally on the pupils. 

Thus far material for this purpose is not abundant, but a 
number of pageants and pageant masques have been written which 
can, without great difficulty, be adapted. ‘The “Pageant of the 
Church,” which is mentioned in the bibliography of this paper 
should be thoroughly adaptable for a large school. A pageant is 
the easiest kind of a project to adapt because the episodes and inter- 
ludes stand apart, and may be modified at will. It is also the 
easiest kind of performance to prepare originally. If a series of 
such efforts is contemplated the director should in large part prepare 
his own scenario. A pageant of denominational history could very 
easily be made on the general plan of the one just referred to. For 
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the Thanksgiving and Christmas festivals the episodes of a pageant 
are readily suggested by the familiar stories. The fact that the 
stories are so well known and that the scenes and words of these 
successive yearly performances will be similar and in part iden- 
tical, is not a hindrance, but an aid. Historic pageants may be 
prepared also to show, for example, the development of religion in 
Israel or the missionary career of St. Paul. Literature of this sort 
will no doubt become abundant in the next few years. 

The possibilities of religious music in dramatic work are in- 
dicated in the pageant, “Music of the Christian Church,” mentioned 
in the bibliography. Christmas music may well take the place of 
words altogether in a dramatization of the Christmas story. 

Rigid art standards and over attention to “finish” will do harm. 
When dramatic work was more fully expressional and less a matter 
of show than it is today, there was much roughness, and it was not 
a detriment. A dramatic project should always be free and joyous 
even if it is noticeably rough. Lines must not be worried over. If 
liberty is taken with them, no matter. As Mr. Chubb says, “the 
scenario is the thing.” 

I have touched only in a suggestive way a very comprehensive 
theme. In a word my contention is for social aims, for real situa- 
tions, for a co-operative method and for a heroic ideal. 
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THE WORK OF THE DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN. THE HOME 


WIL.1AM H. Boocock, M. A.* 


If the purpose of the Church School is “to develop lives of the 
Christian type, grounded in the word of God, instructed in what a 
Christian as such ought to know, trained for Christian service, and 
consecrated to the realization of the Kingdom of God on earth,” 
then it is clear that, under present conditions, the Church School 
cannot succeed without the enlightened and earnest co-operation 
of parents. 

It goes without saying that parents’ knowledge of their chil- 
dren and their opportunities of nurturing them are as much greater 
than those of a Church-school teacher as 72 hours are more than 
one hour. 

The home and church, for the best results, must supplement 
each other in the great work of nurturing the moral and religious 
nature of the child. If, on the one hand, the Church School does 
its part and the home, either through ignorance or apathy, neglects 
its responsibility, a satisfactory type of Christian life cannot be 
expected in the child. If, on the other hand, the home is Christian 
and persons perform their full duty, by means of atmosphere, en- 
vironment, example, and direct teaching, as nurturers of their 
children’s religious life, still the fruit will not have as fine a flavor 
as if the church had lent its aid. 

That the church may do its full duty to the young, it must work 
both directly and indirectly. The direct work is that in which it 
deals with the child himself, and it consists in teaching and training 
him to worship, instructing him in Christian truth, and in training 
him for service. The indirect work of the church is to stimulate and 
perhaps direct, in some degree, other related institutions, such as 
the home, the day school, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the higher insti- 
tutions of learning, to co-operate with it in this task. 

The church must capture the home. It must learn to think of 
every home in which there are children as a class in the Church 
School, and the parents, one or both, as teachers. The church as 
the next higher institution must include all homes within itself. 
The church is a larger social unit, but the constituent units of which 
it is composed are not merely individual Christians, but Chris- 


*The Rev. William H. Boocock is director of Religious Education at The First Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, New York. He was the first professional director to be thus employed. 
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tianized family groups. And the church seeks not alone to make 
individuals Christian, but to make homes Christian, and to inspire 
them to become active and aggressive forces in Christianizing 
the community. All this is of the nature of a truism which 
it is necessary to express by way of introduction. The problem 
is to knit together the home and the Church in the closest possible 
co-operation in performing this duty. How may this be done? I 
do not speak as one who has solved this problem in a satisfactory 
manner, but as one whose experiments have met with some degree 
of encouragement and seem perhaps to point the way to better 
success further on. 


I. Tue First STEP 


The first step is a clear statement of what is meant by Christian- 
ity. Both institutions should have the same idea of what they are 
talking about and are doing. And on this subject there is a great 
deal of vagueness and uncertainty. Some churches and homes have 
not yet learned to distinguish the pure and living Christianity of 
Christ from inherited systems of thought and practice in which it has 
been imbedded. For all ordinary purposes, churches and homes 
might perhaps agree on this statement: Christianity is the personal 
attitude of faith, hope, and love toward God and man, founded upon 
the truths of the Fatherhood of God and the potential Divine son- 
ship of every man, and issuing in sacrificial obedience to the laws 
of God and sacrificial service to man, as perfectly revealed in the 
life and death of Jesus Christ, Our Lord. 

This is not all of Christianity, but is it not the heart of it, and, 
so understood, is there any father or mother who would not desire 
to see their children live this type of life? 


II. THE SEconp STEP 


The second step is to make a religious survey of every family 
represented by a child in the Church School. The Sunday-school 
child is, of course, a point of contact between the church and the 
unchurched family, but he is more than that: he is a living channel, 
alternately the artery and the vein, vitally connecting the church 
and the home and tending to bring the spirit, atmosphere, and 
standards of church and home into a state of equilibrium. If a 
church is what it ought to be, it will improve the home; if the 
home is what it should be, it will help the church; and the child 
passing back and forth from one to the other is a vital connection. 

It is important, therefore, that those in the church, who work 
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with the young, should know the religious condition of the homes 
from which the children come. 

A necessary mechanical aid is a card which registers the facts 
discovered in the canvass. 


III. THe Tuirp STEP 


The next step is to keep parents informed of what is going on 
in the school, especially the more important events. It would be 
safe to say that most parents of Sunday-school children do not 
know their child’s grade, class, course of study, teacher’s name, 
or what they do there. A letter or card at the beginning of the 
school year, or whenever the pupil’s status is changed, saying, 
“Your Geeks bedi will be this year in Grade....... His 
teacher will be........ , the course of instruction......... W hat 
will be expected of him: That he should be present regularly and 
punctually each Sunday, that he should have studied his lesson, 
that he should have studied the hymn, prayer, and Scripture Mem- 
ory Portions assigned for the month, that he should have read, 
during any month, the book appointed to be read. That this home 
work may be faithfully and profitably performed, we ask your 
co-operation.” 

IV. THE FourtH Step 

The Cradle Roll, when properly managed, performs a part in 
connecting church and home. Asa rule, parents make no objection 
to having their babies enrélled on the Cradle Roll. The interest 
the church takes in enrolling these little folks suggests that the 
child is born a member of the church as well as of the home; and 
the remembrances on birthdays and possibly a call helps to remind 
the parents pleasantly of the church and inclines them to feel grate- 
ful toward it. The sending of a list of a few helpful books for 
young parents, with the information that those books may be had 
at the Church Library, would not be regarded as obtrusive, in most 
cases, if tactfully done. I would suggest these books: 

The Care of the Child in Health. Oppenheim. 

The Study of Child Nature. Harrison 

The Training of Parents. Abbott 

Gentle Measures in the Training of the Young. Abbott 

Child Nature and Child Nurture. St. John. 


V. Tue Firru Step 


The Home Department Committee may also be of real help in 
connecting the home and the Church School. Usually this Com- 
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mittee or the Superintendent of the Home Department, employ 
their efforts in getting persons not able to attend organized classes 
to study the Bible at home, for their own sakes. I would not 
minimize or lessen that work in any degree. But, if enlarged and 
suitably organized, this committee might do much to promote the 
interests of the child and the Church School as well as those of the 
persons taking the course. Let the Home Department Committee 
be made up of a Superintendent, as at present, and, in addition, of 
one teacher from each grade in the school. So far as practicable, 
the homes should be assigned to the grade teachers according as 
they are represented by the children in those grades. The parents 
should then be invited to purchase the lesson helps (advanced) and 
study the course which is being pursued by their own child. One 
realizes that this effort will fail in many cases, but even in those 
instances the effort will not have been made wholly in vain. Some- 
thing will have been gained by putting this duty before the parents. 
And in some cases the effort will prove successful. It is easier, 
at least theoretically, to persuade some parents to take an interest 
in the Bible for their children’s sake than for their own, and if they 
could be induced to study the lesson with their child, much would 
have been gained. 

Possibly this might lead to establishing or renewing a family 
altar. The Home Department Committee might supply the home 
with books or leaflets prepared as aids to family worship. 


VI. Tue SrxtH STEP 


Another step is the follow-up work of the teacher or school 
officer. If a child is absent once, an inquiry would not be obtrusive; 
if twice or ill, a note or a call would be in order. Such follow-up 
work takes the school into the home. If parents and teachers can 
come to know each other, and feel their common interest in the 
welfare of the child, much has been gained. In these busy days, 
one realizes that often this suggestion would be found impracticable, 
but it is worthy of consideration. The interest of parents is neces- 
sary to the full success of a teacher. It is a very exceptional teacher 
who can succeed when parents are wholly indifferent. Though it 
is not desirable that a school on ordinary occasions should have 
many visitors, yet there are special occasions, such as Rally Sunday, 
Christmas, Easter, Children’s Sunday, to which parents should be 
invited. 

The teacher, who knows the parents of her children and is 
welcome in their homes, can keep informed of the important events 
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in family life, such as birth, sickness, death, and perhaps, directly 
or indirectly, make use of these psychological moments for the 
deepening of religious impressions. 


‘ VII. THe SEvENTH STEP 


Another method in strengthening the connection between the 
home and the church is the Parent-Teachers’ Supper. The plan 
we suggest is based upon a successful experience of eight years. 
Hold a series of Parent-Teachers’ Suppers, extending: from October 
to April, one each month. All the officers and teachers of the school 
are expected to be present at every supper; but to the first supper, 
that in October, only the parents of Cradle-roll children are invited ; 
to the second, held in November, only the parents of Kindergarten 
or Beginners’ Class children are invited. In December the subject 
of discussion should be the Christmas time and questions suggested 
by it, and parents may or may not be invited. But in the following 
months, parents of Junior children, High School pupils, Collegiate 
pupils may be invited in turn. The Committee, having these meet- 
ings in charge, will be the officers and teachers of the Department, 
the parents of whose children are invited. The program is as 
follows: Supper, music possibly, a brief address by the Superin- 
tendent of the entertaining department, possibly brief address by 
one or two teachers of the department, an address by the Director 
or the Pastor, on, “The Religious Education of the Child,” the 
child in view being of that department, and finally discussion in 
which every father and mother present is called upon to speak. 

These meetings have been of real value, in making parents and 
teachers acquainted and in awakening the interest of parents in 
the school. 


VIII. Tue Eicutu Step 


But more helpful than any or all of these plans has been that of 
Parent Classes. One of the surprises of my experience as Director 
has been the eagerness of parents, both fathers and mothers, to 
get light on the proper rearing of their children. For six years, 
I have conducted classes in “The Home Education of the Child.” 
The approach has been from the psychological rather than the bib- 
lical point of view. The duration of the courses has varied from 
two to three months, and the attendance from thirty-five to one 
hundred and fifteen. Such subjects as “The Rights of the Child,” 
“Child Nurture,” “The Training of the Instincts,” “The Religious 
Education of the Child,” and others have been presented. I have 
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already conducted, this year, two courses, one of eight lessons in 
November, having a paid enrollment of ninety members and an 
average attendance of seventy-two and one course of four, lasting 
one month and with an attendance of thirty-five, both the duration 
of the course and the attendance of the class being lessened by the 
“Sunday Evangelistic Campaign.” These facts and figures indicate 
the conscious need of many parents for any light, however meagre, 
on the important subject of child nurture. 

In addition to these public meetings, last year two meetings 
were held in private homes, and young married couples, about 
twenty in number, were invited to hear and discuss these questions. 

One might speak of Adult Classes, of visitation, of the follow-up 
work of teachers, of asking the co-operation of parents in definitely 
assigned work, as additional means of uniting home and church 
in this important enterprise; but what has been said already will 
suffice to suggest the undeveloped possibilities in our Church School 
organization. 

One cannot refrain from expressing a belief that the time must 
come when the regular schools will regard as an important part of 
the education of High-school and Collegiate boys and girls the in- 
struction and training which will help them to deal with their 
future children according to the best light of today, that their 
children may become good citizens, good churchmen and women, 
and good fathers and mothers, a blessing to themselves and the 
communities in which they dwell. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES IN THE 
MALDEN PLAN* 


WALTER S. ATHEARN 


1. Religious Education is an essential factor in the Christian- 
izing of the world. 

2. Religious education demands trained leaders. 

3. The training of the religious leaders of a community is a 
community problem which can only be solved by co-operative 
effort. The resources of all the churches in the community must 
be federated and placed at the disposal of each of the churches. 

4. Community work in religious education must be strictly 
non-denominational. Anything which serves to create denomina- 


*The Malden leaflets. issued by the Pilgrim Press, set forth the details of organization 
and management of the Malden Plan. This “brief” is re-printed by permission, from The 
Pilgrim Teacher, for June, 1917. 
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tional consciousness will dispel the community consciousness, and 
without a community consciousness no community task can be 
solved. 

5. The two elements absolutely fundamental in a community 
program of religious education are a permanent community organi- 
zation and a trained educational leadership. The first is provided in 
a community council of one hundred citizens who become students 
of the problems of religious education; the second is secured by 
going into the open market and employing the best leadership avail- 
able just as the community does in securing leadership for its 
public schools. 

6. A community school of religious education must be a real 
school which maintains academic standards, assigns lessons, exacts 
lesson preparation, holds examinations, and subjects its pupils to 
the same rigid mental discipline that obtains in any standard school. 
Pupils must both give and get something from each recitation. 

7. The curriculum of a community school should meet the 
community’s needs, and be modified as these needs vary. The cur- 
riculum must be balanced, and the student should have guidance 
in electing courses. 

8. One evening a week for study and one evening a week for 
recitation has been shown to be as much as busy citizens will give 
to this kind of work. Two class periods each session are provided 
and the course covers three years’ time. 

g. A community program must grow no faster than com- 
munity sentiment can be created to sustain it. It should come up 
out of the people; it should not be set upon a community from the 
outside. A definite system of creating and directing the growth 
of the community must be operated by the leaders of the movement. 

10. The leaders of a community movement should have a clear- 
cut idea of the system they are developing. This system should 
parallel the system of public schools and be equally efficient. A 
well rounded program will include: 

(a) A community council of religious education. 

(b) A community board of religious education. 

(c) A community superintendent of religious: education. 

(d) A system of Sunday schools of religion. 

(e) <A system of week-day religious schools. 

(f) A community school for the training of religious leaders. 











ORGAN RECITALS FOR CHILDREN 


PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, PH.D. 


- 


United States Commissioner of Education 


In all the cities and larger towns of the United States there are 
hundreds and thousands of boys and girls who never hear good 
music. If they hear music at all, it is of the ragtime or vaudeville 
type or the mechanical music of the moving picture theaters. Some 
of them hear and join in the Sunday School songs to the accom- 
paniment of a small organ or piano. Of music that appeals to the 
best of their emotions, that stirs the soul and helps to form good 
taste in music, they hear little or none. Many of these children live 
amid the ugliness and squalor of the slums, where there is little 
to appeal to, and help form the sense of beauty and grandeur in 
light and color, form and space. Yet, in these same towns and 
cities are scores and hundreds of costly churches, beautiful and 
attractive in the vaulting of their ceilings, in the tinting of their 
walls and the colors of their windows, and impressive in their 
spaciousness. In almost every church there is a great organ with 
its wide range of tone and its possibilities of harmonies which stir 
the soul to its depths and may help toward forming better tastes 
and nobler ideals. But these churches remain closed and the organs 
silent while the children work in the mills or play in the alleys and 
their souls starve unconsciously. 

Why should not every church in which there is a good organ 
and which has a competent organist open its doors freely to chil- 
dren between the ages of eight or nine to seventeen or eighteen for 
one hour every week at such time as may be most convenient for the 
largest number of the children within its reach and arrange for its 
organist to render for the children the best music in his best 
style? Sometimes the organ music might be varied by orchestra 
and singing, but it should never partake of the nature of a lesson 
for the children. It should never appear to be in any way didactic, 
nor should any music low or trashy in its nature be included in 
the program. The music period should never be more than an hour. 
The program should be arranged for the young people. The older 
people should of course be admitted, but as the guests of the chil- 
dren. Children should be permitted to come and go quietly. If 
ushers are provided to help them find seats, there will be little 
danger of their becoming noisy or disorderly. All children, the 
poor and rich alike, should be invited and made to feel welcome. 
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They should not be expected to dress for the occasion. There should 
be about the occasion no formality that might tend to keep any 
children away. It should be easy for newsboys, messenger boys, 
shop girls, boys and girls from the mills, and children at play on the 
street to go immediately from their occupations, listen to the music 
for all or a portion of the hour, and return directly again to their 
occupations or play. 

If for any reason it should be impossible or inconvenient for 
any church to provide for the music hour every week, then two 
neighboring churches might well arrange to give music hours on al- 
ternate weeks, and the children might be invited to attend one church 
on one week and the other on the next. 

The cost to the church for this hour of music should not be 
much in any case. Most organists who love music and know its 
value for culture and life will no doubt be willing to give this addi- 
tional hour of service for a nominal increase in pay. There may 
be some wear of church carpets and pew cushions and occasional 
small damage to the pews; but churches are built for use. Cer- 
tainly, any congregation might well undertake the necessary smal] 
expense even for the selfish reason of attracting to the church 
children who will thus be induced to become members of the congre- 
gation. 

To this end, and in the name of fifteen million boys and girls 
living in our cities and towns, I appeal to pastors, priests, organists, 
and officers of the churches to give this suggestion a fair trial; and 
if the plan proves worthy, then to co-operate in making the weekly 
children’s music hour a part of the program of all churches in 
urban communities, and in bringing under its influence the largest 
possible number of boys and girls, always with most care for those 
who need it most. 

Much thought and some experimenting will be needed in se- 
lecting the music best fitted for the purposes of this hour. But 
gradually, organists, with the help of teachers and others who know 
children best, will be able to make out extensive lists from which 
selections can be made with assurance. These lists should be made 
on the principle that in music, as in literature, common people and 
children, if they have not understanding for the best, yet have 
feelings for and power of response to the best, and that only that 
which is worthy should be used in forming the tastes of boys and 
girls and in determining their powers of response through all their 
lives. 











NOTES 


The Springfield Y. M. C. A. College announces special training 
courses for Secretaries who will work in the war camps. 


The city of Baltimore has offered a prize of one thousand dollars 
for a “National Citizens’ Creed” which could be taught to children; 
the prize is offered by the city officially. . 


The National Institute for Moral Instruction, Washington, D. C., 
announces that the “Children’s Morality Codes” have been com- 
pleted and that, on October Ist, the $5,000 prize will be awarded. 


Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Church of the Disciples, Boston, is the 
author and publisher of a very well-arranged, dignified, special 
patriotic service for Sunday schools. “The Christian Register,” 
May 24, published a list of poems and hymns of a patriotic character. 


Professor Laura H. Wild, Executive Secretary of the R. E. A. 
Department of Universities and Colleges, has accepted the invitation 
to become head of the Department of Biblical History and Literature 
at Mount Holyoke. The biblical work is required of sophomores 
in this college. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sunday School 
Work is making a strenuous effort to cause the new “Departmental 
Lessons,” as contrasted with the fully graded system, to be adopted 
as a standard for all Presbyterian churches. They issue two pam- 
phlets giving the arguments for this as the practical lesson system 
for the church. 


Much publicity has been given to the action of Christ Church, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in pledging itself to prohibition during 
the war. In response to our request the rector, Rev. John M. 
McGann, thus describes the action of the church on Easter Day: 


“At the close of my sermon I discussed the issue of national prohibition 
during the period of the war and I said that I wished I had the courage or the 
folly to ask this great congregation to rise on their feet and pledge themselves 
to abstinence from the beverage use of intoxicants during the period of the war. 
At this moment people began to rise in the congregation and in perhaps ten 
seconds the whole congregation stood and pledged themselves. There were 
1385 present by actual count. The action of the congregation has liberated a 
good many impulses in that direction in Springfield.” 
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The different Sunday-school boards have united in a call to the 
observance of a “Patriotic Sunday” and to the adoption of activi- 
ties designed to develop the spirit of national service. Special forms 
of exercises are prepared with patriotic features and specific sug- 
gestions are being made as to forms of co-operation with the Red 
Cross similar activities. 


The Commission on Religious Education of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention has just issued three new bulletins: No. 7, “The 
Church School Building”; No. 8, “Developing a Trained Leader- 
ship in the Churches” ; and a bibliography entitled “A Library on 
Religious Education” ; the latter contains over 500 classified titles. 
These pamphlets are published for free distribution by the American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Mr. Fred L. Brownlee has worked out two interesting plans at 
the First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio. He sends a list of 
questions at the end of the year’s work to each teacher in order to 
gather up information on the teachers’ difficulties and to form an 
estimate of their work. The school had a Field Day recently, a 
morning and afternoon program of about fifty events, held at the 
University Athletic field. 


In this year of stirring events the Patriotic Service prepared 
by Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley may prove timely upon any Sunday, 
but it is sure to be appropriate for all the Sundays which commem- 
orate great days in the history of our country,—the Sundays close 
to the 4th of July, the 12th of October, the 12th of February, the 
19th of April and the 30th of May. The service is so arranged 
that it does not specialize for any one of these celebrations, but in 
spirit includes them all. Sample copies may be obtained by apply- 
ing to the Book Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The National Y. W. C. A. has recognized an immense respon- 
sibility for helping to safeguard moral conditions in the neighbor- 
hood of training camps and for providing for the welfare of women 
of varied industries in the unusual conditions created by the war. 
The far-reaching plans of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
can only be realized as the girls and women near the camps realize 
their duty to uphold the highest standards of honor and character. 
The National Board has authorized the creation of a National War 
Work Council of one hundred women, consisting in part of National 
Board members and Field Work representatives and in part of 
women of varied interests not at present connected with the Asso- 
ciation. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


PRACTICAL CHILD TRAINING SERIES. Book 1, “Obedience” ; 
Book 2, “Self Control” ; Book 3, “Body and Mind” ; Book 4, ““Moral- 
ity.” Ray C. Berry. (International Academy of Discipline, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio.) It promises much for the future that families 
and their work of education are being regarded with sufficient 
seriousness to produce a series of books on the discipline of children 
in the home. These books, prepared for parents, treat the training 
of the child by the case method. Specific situations are stated in 
some detail; the methods of meeting them are described and become 
the basis for constructive criticism. While this analytical method. 
dealing with each fault or moral crisis separately, has the disad- 
vantage of disintegrating the educational process, it has the merits 
of objectivity and of practical application. Many of the “cases” 
have a ring of genuine happening and nearly all come within the 
actual experience of normal family life. The methods suggested 
are wise, as a rule, but parents will not need to be told that the 
“cure” will not always take. However, here is the most practical 
collection of directions for puzzled parents we have seen so far. 
It would be possible to criticize the pedagogical method at numerous 
points; but the most serious lack in the book is that of a presenta- 
tion, for parents, of a unified concept of the purpose of all discipline 
and of the simple educational experience underlying all. There is a 
tendency to think in terms of “disciplines” rather than in those of 
inclusive, continuous, social experience. The parents and children 
need to feel their social unity. Family life is, for all, but a part 
of the large experience of learning to live together and to find life’s 
meaning and value. With all this the work is to be commended for 
its immediate practical helpfulness where help is sorely needed in 
meeting actual problem situations with children. (H. F. C.) 

IMMORTALITY AND THE Future. H.R. Mackintosh. (George 
H. Doran Co., New York, 1917, $1.50 net.) A solid, carefully 
stated survey of the ideas of a future life and of the biblical teach- 
ings on immortality, leading up to the Christian view. One of the 
best treatises for those who are seeking light on this subject and 
who desire to be loyal to scientific truth even in the study of escha- 
tology. 

FRANKLIN SPENCER SPALDING, Man and Bishop, John Howard 
Melish. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1917, $2.25.) A fitting 
memorial of a fine life and a splendid, courageous work on the 
western frontier. Dr. Spalding was Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Utah from 1904 until his death. This fascinating biography 
should be sufficient answer to any who imagine a minister cannot 
keep busy in good, hard work. 

THE BEGINNERS’ WORKER AND Work. Frederica Beard. 
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( Abingdon Press, New York, 1917, 75c Net.) Anexcellent example 
of the modern practical handbook, crowded with wise suggestions, 
based usually on sound theory, with simple, feasible directions. One 
of the best in this series. 

THE EvoLUTION OF THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. Mabel Irene 
Emerson. (Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1914.) A very simple 
survey of the development of education beginning in the earliest 
times. Will have value only to those who have not read in this field 
at all and even then its very general statements and its lack of his- 
torical discrimination make its usefulness a doubtful matter. 

BIBLICAL History FOR ScHoots: NEw TeEsTaMENT. F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson and B. T. Dean Smith. (W. Heffer & Sons, Cam- - 
bridge, 1913, $1.00.) Prepared for English elementary schools as 
a textbook. A non-critical arrangement of the historical material 
with a brief study of the Epistles and doctrinal literature. Well 
arranged for study purposes. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SECRETARY. Ralph N. McEntire. (Meth- 
odist Book Concern, New York, 1917, $1.25 net.) Another 
“how” book which illustrates developing executive consciousness 
in the church schools. The different details of the business records 
and office management for a school are given detailed treatment 
with illustrations of cards, forms and diagrams in use. The book 
is an exhibit of business method applied to the school. 

THE PRESENT-DAY SuNpDAY ScuHoort. P. E. Burroughs. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1917, $1.00 net.) A very 
practical and useful book to schools trying to reorganize on the newer 
lines and especially to the schools in which the author has worked, 
those of the Southern Baptist Convention. In stating in the simplest 
and most practical terms the methods of modern organization Dr. 
Burroughs has rendered a valuable service. 

THE VALIDITY OF THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. George A. 
Barrow. (Sherman, French & Co., Boston, 1917, $1.50 net.) A 
philosophical study of religion as an experience. A very thoughtful 
and carefully arranged study leading to the conclusion that religion 
is an experience rising from outside the individual consciousness 
and having what is called a “superhuman” source. The argument 
is often highly metaphysical and obscurities of language make it 
difficult to follow. But it will furnish stimulus to thoughtful readers 
and is to be welcomed at a time of growing interest in the problem 
of religion. 

UNDERSTANDING THE SCRIPTURES. Francis J. McConnell. 
(Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1917, 75c net.) The Men- 
denhall lectures, delivered at DePauw University by Bishop McCon- 
nell while he was president of the R. E. A., present just those facts 
and principles which will help the college man or woman—or any 
intelligent person—to understand the Bible as to its historical and 
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literary place. Insisting on the value and need of scholarly studies 
the author also emphasizes the need for both docility and obedience 
to truth. 

A Cuttp’s Reticion. Mary Aronetta Wilbur. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1917, $1.00 net.) A very general discussion of 
a child’s religious ideas, of the ministry of the church to children 
and of the materials of religious training. 

Goop MINISTERS OF JEsus Curist. Walliam Fraser McDowell. 
(Abingdon Press, New York, 1917, $1.25 net.) The Lyman 
Beecher lectures at Yale University for 1917. Bishop McDowell, 
former president of the R. E. A., addresses himself to the funda- 
mental types of ministry in the pastorate, having in mind especially 
the ministry of Jesus. 

THE WILL TOFREEDOM. John Neville Figgis. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1917, $1.25 net.) In these Bross Lectures 
for I917 a generous appreciation is given of the life and work of 
Nietzsche. The lecturer gives us the best in Nietzsche’s revolt from 
mechanism and contrasts his teachings with those of Christianity. 

RECREATION AND THE CHurCH. Herbert Wright Gates. 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1917, $1.00 net.) One of 
the books we have waited for; exactly meeting a need that is now 
being keenly felt. Mr. Gates writes out of long study coupled with 
years of practical experience in a church that really ministers to 
young people. After stating the place of play in religious education 
he describes the methods of determining the need of youth in a 
community, of making provision for these needs and of planning 
reasonable programs. Actual activities are described and illustrated 
and the practical needs explained with directions for meeting them. 
A valuable, practical, stimulating book, indispensable to directors 
of religious education and to all workers with youth in the churches. 

ReELicious EXPERIENCE. George Preston Mains. (Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1917, $1.25 net.) The meaning of religious ex- 
perience as illuminating the nature of religion and the validity of 
the Christian faith. An open-minded survey of the experience of 
significant religious persons. 

Tue HovuseHotp Attar. William C. Gannett. (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1917.) This pamphlet of fifty pages is a vigorous discus- 
sion of the religious rights of children in the home, with practical 
suggestions on family worship. 

THE CALL FoR DrreEcTOoRS OF RELIGIOUS EpucatTion. Norman 
E. Richardson. (Occasional Papers No. 1, Department of Religious 
Education, Boston University, 15c.) Will be valuable principally 
for its survey of the principles of religious education in the work 
of the church today. It indicates the educational opportunities in 
church work. , 

CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Frances M. Dadmun. (Beacon 
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Press, Boston, 1916.) The second volume in the Beacon Series of 
text-books. This notable attempt to work out a curriculum 
for the child on independent lines finds an excellent illustration 
of its principles in this text prepared for children of about eight 
years of age. Story material is the basis of work; the Bible is used 
more freely than in the years preceding. The stories begin with 
Joseph and include many from general history and from the reli- 
gious legends. Directions are given for expressional work. A note 
book for pupils is provided with material for hand work. 

GUIDE TO TEACHERS OF THE PRIMER OF TEACHER TRAINING. 
Arlo A. Brown. (Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1917, 15c.) 

THE HoME AND THE Famity. Helen Kinne and Anna M. 
Cooley. (Macmillan Company, New York, 1917, 80c.) 

A Man’s PocKET-BooK OF RELIGION. A.C. Bouquet. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, 1916, 30c.) A primer on Chris- 
tianity and a handbook of devotional reading prepared especially 
for the men in the trenches by the Church of England. While it 
is clearly sectarian it will be useful to all who seek to teach religion 
to adult beginners. 

THE FAMILY as A SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION. 
Willystine Goodsell. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1915, $2.00.) 
This is easily the most useful book covering this general field of 
the history of the family. It is an indispensable book to every 
student, along with Todd on the primitive family and Lofthouse on 
ethics and the family. The subject is treated with critical, scien- 
tific dignity, in marked contrast to the sentimental essay which once 
seemed inevitable on this topic. The primitive family, the patriar- 
chal, medieval, rennaissance and modern, are each seen in their 
historical settings, with their relations to social customs and institu- 
tions. A clear picture emerges from the general, hazy notions as to 
family life in other times, a picture of a social group with most 
significant educational potency. 

THE FouNDATION OF MopErN Reticion. Herbert B. Work- 
man. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1916, $1.25 net. ) 
Packed with information and enlightened by a philosophical vision 
of the meanings of historic movements this book, the Cole lectures 
at Vanderbilt University, for 1916, will meet the need of the gereral 
reader in a welcome manner. There has long been needed a scholarly 
survey of this type and character. Dr. Workman, who is President 
of Westminster Training College, London, shows in the closing 
chapters the rise, in the medieval church, of many of the large 
religious movements of our day. 

THE BisLE In Our Mopern Wortp. Frank M. Sheldon. 
{Pilgrim Press, Boston, 35c net.) A modern approach to the 
popular problems of the Bible and Christianity. A frank and stimu- 
lating statement helpful in meeting the difficulties of young people. 











FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTIC CITY, APPROXIMATELY MARCH 12-14, 1918 


OUTLINE OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 
(Published for Suggestions and Criticisms) 


Theme: “Organizing the Community.” The establishment and co- 
ordination of a comprehensive program of religious education in a 
community. 


First Session, 2 P. M.—March 12, 1918. 
The Problem Stated 
Studies of communities, prepared in advance, taking at least 
twenty typical communities, analyzing their situations and 
stating their problems. 
Studies of time-programs of children and youth, presenting 
cross-sections of community problems, based on personal in- 
vestigations. 
Seconp Session, Night General Session. 
Topic: An Interpretation of the Community 
President’s Annual Address 
Turirp Session, 9 A. M., March 13. 
The Life of the Children and Youth in a community. 
Programs of Health; Play; Work and Study; Worship; Social 
Groupings. 
FourtH Session, Afternoon. 
The functions of the agencies in the community. 
(Each to be presented in a statement of less than 1000 words. ) 
FirtH Session, Night General Session 
Religious Unity at Work. 
1. In churches. 
2. Through Christian Associations. 
3. In general community enterprises. 
S1xtH Session, A. M.—9:oo0, March 16th. 
Community Programs of Religious Education. 
1. Rural, 2. Village, 3. Suburban, 4. City, 5. Special Types as 
Military Camps, etc. 
11:30 DEPARTMENT SEssions. Business of Departments. 
SEVENTH SEssIon, 2 P. M. 
Annual Business Meeting of the R. E. A. 
Will include report from the Council on the function of the 
R. E. A. in relation to educational and social developments. 
Promoting Community Co-ordination. 
E1cutH Session, Night General Session. 
(A Program prepared by the Church School Department.) 
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Information Service 





The Bureau of Information of The Religious 
Education Association is at your service 
without charge. Questions on literature, 
methods, and materials of moral and religious 
education may be sent to the office of the 
Association. 


While the service of the Bureau is free to all persons, membership in 
the Association, costing $3.00 annually, secures the publications of the 
Association, including the magazine “Religious Education.” 





, Associated to Serve 


The Religious Education Association 


1032 East 55th Street, Chicago 








YOUR FRIENDS 


will thank you for inviting them to membership in the Religious 
Education Association. 

Your community will be grateful if you see that the publica- 
tions are in the libraries. 

Simply ask us for free literature. 





The Religious Education Association 
1032 East 55th Street « - - CHICAGO 
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This Supreme Authority contains @ clear, 

4 concise, final answer to all kinds of puzzling ques- 

tions. The type matter is equivalent to that of a 

15-volume encyclopedia, a “Stroke of Genius.” 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illus. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 
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University of Chicago Publications in 


Religious Education 


Edited by 
ERNEST D. BURTON, SHAILER MATHEWS, 
and THEODORE G. SOARES 


The Constructive Studies—A series of graded textbooks 
representing biblical and ethical subjects, arranged to 
cover all grades from the kindergarten to adult years. 
Thirty volumes, well bound, clearly printed, hand- 
somely illustrated, are now ready; several others in 
preparation. 

Principles and Methods of Religious Education—A 
series of handbooks presenting the results of practical 
experiments by trained specialists in specific fields of 
religious education. Ten or more volumes now in 
progress. Now ready: The Sunday-School Building and 
Its Equipment, by Herspert F. Evans; Graded Social 
Service for the Sunday School, by WitLt1AM NoRMAN 
Hutcuins; The City Institute for Religious Teachers, by 
Wa _rTER S. ATHEARN; Handwork in Religious Education, 
by ApprE GRACE WARDLE; Recreation and the Church, 
by HERBERT W. GATES. 

Handbooks of Ethics and Religion—A series of text and 
reference books suitable for use in college classes and 
for general reading. Now ready: The Psychology of 
Religion, by GEorGE A. CoE; The Origin and Growth of 
the Hebrew Religion, by HeNry T. Fowter; The Story 
of the New Testament, by EpGAR J. GooDSsPEED; The 
Ethics of the Old Testament, by H1ncKtey G. MITCHELL; 
The Religions of the World, by GEORGE A. BARTON. 

Outline Bible-Study Courses—A continually increasing 

series of inductive studies intended for popular use as 
personal study courses or for classes. All of these 
courses are prepared on the basis of modern scholarship, 
using only the Bible as a textbook, yet are free from 
disputatious or theological questions. Fifty cents each, 
postage extra. 
For information concerning the above and one hundred 
other religious titles, consult the Catalogue of Publica- 
tions in Religious Education, Ethics, Theology, the Litera- 
ture of the Bible, and Social Service. Sent free upon 
request. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























